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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



AN UNPUBLISHED SPEECH OP ABBAHAM LINCOLN. 
The following is a speech of Abraham Lincoln delivered in Chicago on 
the evening of the city election, March 1, 1859, and now first written out 
from my old shorthand notes. A great crowd of Bepublicans had gathered 
at Mechanics' Institute Hall to hear the reading of the returns from the dif- 
ferent wards by Mr. N. B. Judd, the Chairman . About nine o'clock Mr. Lin- 
coln, accompanied by Mr. Leonard S wett, entered the hall. He was received 
with an uproar of enthusiasm and his speech listened to with eager inter- 
est. This was Mr. Lincoln's first public utterance since the campaign of 
1858 and the debate with Judge Douglas. During that campaign Mr. Lincoln 
had been severely criticised by auti-slavery men, especially by some of the 
clergy in Chicago, for saying in his Charleston speech that he would not favor 
negro citizenship in Illinois. He had also said in other speeches that the 
fugitive slave law was a constitutional and binding law, for which he was 
savagely denounced by Boston anti-slavery men, Wendell Phillips calling 
him " the slave hound of Illinois." To this he makes a brief answer in this 
speech, the only time he ever referred to these charges, and his answer is in 
his characteristic spirit of good sense, good temper and conciliation. 

Early in the previous year, 1858, as the senatorial contest in Illinois ap- 
proached, many Republicans of national reputation, Mr. Burlingame, Mr. 
Colfax, Mr. Greeley, and, it was said, Mr. Seward, had favored the fusion 
of the Bepublicans of Illinois with the Douglas men to reelect Senator Doug- 
las, between whom and President Buchanan a bitter quarrel was raging 
over the Lecompton constitution of Kansas. The Illinois Bepublicans, under 
the lead of Mr. Lincoln, made a straight contest against Douglas and in 
favor of the direct prohibition of slavery in the Territories by Congress. The 
Republicans carried the State by about 4,000 popular votes, but Mr. Lincoln 
was beaten in the contest for the Senate, Judge Douglas being elected by the 
Legislature, which had been carried by the Democrats, notwithstanding the 
Republican majority, on account of the apportionment. The course of Mr. 
Greeley and his friends was never criticised by Mr. Lincoln during the 
canvass, but in this speech five months later he vindicates the course taken 
by himself and the Republicans of Illinois, and shows the error of Mr. 
Greeley and the Eastern Republicans, and the fatal consequences that 
would have followed had the Blinois Republicans taken their advice and 
adopted Douglas as their leader. 

A year later, in 1860, after Mr. Lincoln had been nominated for 
President, and the national campaign was at its height, I saw Mr. Lincoln 
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at Springfield and read over to him the notes of this speech, which I had 
taken down the evening he delivered it, but which had never been pub- 
lished. He listened to it carefully, and then said that as it contained com- 
ments upon the course of Mr. Greeley which would tend to awaken a dis- 
cussion now past and closed, and as Greeley in the Tribune was then doing 
magnificent work for the cause, it would be better to let the speech go. On 
this suggestion from him I laid the note-book aside and never read it to any 
other person. 

During the summer of the last long vacation of Congress, in turning 
over a quantity of old papers at my home, I came upon this note-book, and. 
have written out from the shorthand the speech made thirty-four years 
ago. Kobebt B. Hitt. 

Mn. Lincoln said : I understand that you have to-day rallied around your prin- 
ciples and they have again triumphed In the city of Chicago. I am exceedingly 
happy to meet you under such cheering auspices on this occasion— the first on which 
1 have appeared before an audience since the campaign of last year. It is unsuitable 
to enter into a lengthy discourse, as is quite apparent, at a moment like this. I shall 
therefore detain you only a very short while. 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to find an opportunity under such favorable cir- 
cumstances to return my thanks for the gallant support that you of the city of 
Chicago and of Cook County gave to the cause in which we were all engaged in 
the late momentous struggle in Illinois. And while I am at it, I will through you 
thank all the Republicans of the State for the earnest devotion and glorious support 
they gave to the cause. 

I am resolved not to deprive myself of the pleasure of believing, now, and so long 
as I live, that all those who, while we were in that contest, professed to be the 
friends of the cause, were really and truly so— that we are all really brothers in the 
work, with no false hearts among us. 

For myself I am also gratified that during that canvass and since, however dis- 
appointing its termination, there was among my party friends so little fault found 
in me as to the manner in which I bore my part. I hardly dared hope to give as 
nigh a degree of satisfaction as it has since been my pleasure to believe I did in the 
part I bore in the contest, 

I remember in that canvass but one instance of dissatisfaction with my course, 
and I allude to that, not for the purpose of reviving any matter of dispute or pro 
ducing any unpleasant feeling, but in order to help get rid of the point upon which 
that matter of disagreement or dissatisfaction arose. I understand that in some 
speeches I made I said something, or was supposed to have said something, that some 
very good people, as I really believe them to be, commented upon unfavorably, and 
said that rather than support one holding such sentiments as I had expressed, the 
real friends of liberty could afford to wait awhile. I don't want to say anything 
that shall excite unkind feeling, and I mention this simply to suggest that I am 
afraid of the effect of that sort of argument. I do not doubt that it comes from good 
men, but I am afraid of the result upon organized action where great results are in 
view, if any of us allow ourselves to seek out minor or separate points on which 
there may be difference of views as to policy and right, and let them keep us from 
uniting in action upon a great principle in a cause on which we all agree; or are 
deluded into the belief that all can be brought to consider alike and agree upon 
every minor point before we unite and press forward in organization, asking the co- 
operation of all good men in that resistance to the extension of slavery upon which 
we all agree. I am afraid that such methods would result in keeping the friends of 
liberty waiting longer than we ought to. I say this for the purpose of suggesting 
that we consider whether it would not be better and wiser, so long as we all agree 
that this matter of slavery is a moral, political and social wrong, and ought to be 
treated as a wrong, not to let anything minor or subsidiary to that main principle 
and purpose make us fail to cooperate. 
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One other thing, and that again I say in no spirit of unkindncss. There was a 
question amongst Republicans all the time of the canvass of last year, and it has 
not quite ceased yet, whether it was not the true and better policy for the Repub- 
licans to make it their chief object to reelect Judge Douglas to the Senate of the 
United States. Now, I differed with those who thought that the true policy, but I 
have never said an unkind word of any one entertaining that opinion. I believ 
most of them were as sincerely the friends of our cause as I claim to be myself ; yet 
I thought they were mistaken, and I speak of this now for the purpose of justifying 
the course that I took and the course of those who supported me. In what I say now 
there isnounkindness even towards Judge Douglas. I have believed, that in the 
Republican situation in Illinois, if we, the Republicans of this State, had made Judge 
Douglas our candidate for the Senate of the United States last year and had elected 
him, there would to-day be no Republican party In this Union. I believed that the 
principles around which we have rallied and organized that party would live ; they 
will live under all circumstances, while we will die. They would reproduce another 
party in the future. But in the meantime ail the labor that has been done to build 
up the present Republican party would be entirely lost, and peihaps twenty years 
of time, before we would again have formed around that principle as solid, extenr 
sive, and formidable an organization as we have, standing shoulder to shoulder 
to-night in harmony and strength around the Republican banner. 

It militates not at all against this view to tell us that the Republicans could 
make something in the State of New York by electing to Congress John B. Raskin, 
who occupied a position similar to Judge Douglas, or that they could make some- 
thing by electing Hickman, of Pennsylvania, or Davis, of Indiana. I think it likely 
that they could and do make something by it; but it Is false logic to assume that for 
that reason anything could be gained by us in electing Judge Douglas in Illinois. 
And for this reason: it is no disparagement to these men, Hickman and Davis, to say 
that individually they were comparatively small men, and the Republiean'party could 
take hold of tbem, use them, elect them, absorb them, expel them, or do whatever it 
pleased with them, and the Republican organization be in no wise shaken. But it is 
notso with Judge Douglas. Let the Republican party of Illinois dally with Judge 
Douglas; let them fall in behind him and make him their candidate, and they do not 
absorb him; he absorbs them. Tbey would come out at the end all Douglas men, all 
claimed by him as having indorsed every one of his doctrines upon the great sub- 
ject with which the whole nation is engaged at this hour— that the question of negro 
slavery is simply a question of dollars and cents; that the Almighty has drawn a 
line across the continent, on one side of which labor— the cultivation of the soil- 
must always be performed by slaves. It would be claimed that we, like him, do not 
care whether slavery is voted up or voted down. Had we made him our candidate 
and given him a great majority, we should have never heard an end of declarations 
by him that we had indorsed all these dogmas. Try it by an example. 

You all remember that at the last session of Congress there was a measure in- 
troduced in the Senate by Mr. Crittenden, which proposed that the pro-slavery Le- 
compton constitution should be left to a vote to be taken in Kansas, and if it and 
slavery were adopted Kansas should be at once admitted as a slave State. That 
same measure was introduced into the House by Mr. Montgomery, and therefore got 
the name of the Crittenden-Montgomery bill ; and in the House of Representatives 
the Republicans all voted for it under the peculiar circumstances in which they 
found themselves placed. You may remember also that the New York Tribune, 
which was bo much in favor of o'jr electing Judge Douglas to the Senate of th3 
United States, has not yet got through the task of defending the Republican party, 
after that one vote in the House of Representatives, from the charge of having 
gone over to the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Now, just how long would the New 
York Tribune have been In getting rid of the charge that the Republicans had 
abandoned their principles, if we had taken up Judge Douglas, adopted all his doc- 
trines and elected him to the Senate, when the single vote upon that one point so 
confused and embarrassed the position of the Republicans that it has kept the Trib- 
une one entire year arguing against the effect of it 1 
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This much being said on that point. I wish now to add a word that has a bearing 
on the future. The Republican principle, the profound central truth that slavery is 
wrong and ought to be dealt with as a wrong, though we are always to remember the 
fact of its actual existence amongst us and faithfully observe all the constitutional 
guarantees— the unalterable principle never for a moment to be lost sight of that it 
is a wrong and ought to be dealt with as such, cannot advance at all upon Judge 
Douglas' ground— that there is a portion of the country in which slavery must al- 
ways exiBt; that he does not care whether it is. voted up or voted down, as it is 
simply a question of dollars and cents. Whenever, in any compromise or arrange- 
ment or combination that may promise some temporary advantage, we are led upon 
that ground, then and there the great living principle upon which we hove organ- 
ized as a party is surrendered. The proposition now in our minds that this thing is 
wrong being once driven out and surrendered, then the institution of Blavery neces- 
sarily becomes national. 

One or two words more of what I did not think of when I arose. Suppose it is 
true that the Almighty has drawn a line across this continent, on the south side of 
which part of the people will hold the rest as slaves ; that the Almighty ordered 
this ; that it is right, unchangeably right, that men ought there to be held as slaves. 
and that their fellow men will always have the right to bold them as slaves. I ask 
you, this once admitted, how can you believe that it is not right for us, or for them 
coming here, to hold slaves on this other side of the line 1 Once we come to acknowl- 
edge that it is right, that it is the law of the Eternal Being, for slavery to exist on 
one side of that line, have we any sure ground to object to slaves being held on the 
other side? Once admit the position that a man rightfully holds another man as 
property on one side of the line, and you must, when it suits his convenience to 
come to the other side, admit that he has the same right to hold his property there. 
Once admit Judge Douglas's proposition and we must all finally give way. Although 
we may not bring ourselves to the idea that it is to our Interest to have slaves in this 
Northern country, we shall soon bring ourselves to admit that, while we may not 
want them, if any one else does he has the moral right to have them. Step by step- 
south of the Judge's moral climate line in the States, then in the Territories every- 
where, and then in all the States— it is thus that Judge Douglas would lead us in- 
evitably to the nationalization of slavery. Whether by his doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty, or by the ground taken by him in his recent speeches in Memphis and 
through the South— that wherever the climate makes it the interest of the inhabi- 
tants to encourage slave property, they will pass a slave code— whether it is 
covertly nationalized, by Congressional legislation, or by the Dred Scott decision, 
or by the sophistical and misleading doctrine he has last advanced, the same goal is 
inevitably reached by the one or the other device. It is only travelling to the same 
place by different roads. 

In this direction lies all the danger that now exists to the Republican cause. 
I take it that so far as concerns forcibly establishing slavery in the Territories by 
Congressional legislation, or by virtue of the Dred Scott decision, that day has 
passed. Our only serious danger is that we shall be led upon this ground of Judge 
Douglas, on the delusive assumption that it is a good way of whipping our oppo- 
nents, when in fact, it is a way that leads straight to final surrender. The Republi- 
can party should not dally with Judge Douglas when it knows where his proposition 
and his leadership would take us, nor be disposed to listen to it because it was best 
somewhere else to support somebody occupying his ground. That is no just reason 
why we ought to go over to Judge Douglas, as we were called upon to do last year. 
Never forget that we have before us this whole matter of the right or wrong of 
slavery in this Union, though the immediate question is as to itsfspreadingout 
into new Territories and States. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood upon this subject of slavery in this country. 
I suppose it may long exiBt, and perhaps the best way for it to come to an end peace- 
ably is for it to exist for a length of time. But I aay that the spread and strength- 
ening and perpetuation of it is an entirely different proposition. There we should 
in every way resist it as a wrong, treating it as a wrong, with the fixed idea that it 
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must and will come to an end. If we do not allow ourselves to be allured from the 
strict path of our duty by such a device as shifting our ground and throwing ourselves 
Into the rear of a leader who denies our first principle, denies that there is an abso- 
lute wrong in the institution of slavery, then the future of the Republican cause is 
safe and victory is assured. You Republicans of Illinois have deliberately taken 
your ground ; you have heard the whole subject discussed again and again; you 
have stated your faith, in platforms laid down in a State Convention, and in a 
National Convention; you have heard and talked over and considered it until you 
are now all of opinion that yon are on a ground of unquestionable right. All you 
have to do is to keep the faith, to remain steadfast to the right, to stand by your 
banner. Nothing should lead you to leave your guns. Stand together, ready, with 
match in hand. Allow nothing to turn you to the right or to the left. Remem- 
ber how long you have been in setting out on the true course ; how long you have 
been in getting your neighbors to understand and believe as you now do. Stand by 
your principles ; stand by your guns; and victory complete and permanent is 
sure at the last. 



ATJSTKALIAN WOMEN. 

Imagination pictures a new type in a new land. The pity of it is that 
the reality falls short of expectation. Australian women, to be sure, work 
out their destiny in the newest of new lands ; but, in these latter days, when 
one end of the world, so to say, touches the other, originality is heavily handi- 
capped. External influences are for ever beating on Australian shores. 
American and English examples, always present, are as inimical to the pro- 
duction of original and striking characteristics as civilization, according to 
Macaulay, is to the production of the most poetic poetry. Australian women 
aspire to the freedom and independence of American women, and stand in 
awe of the presence and traditions of English women. The result is a char- 
acter moulded by conflicting influences reflected through the colored medium 
of Australian conditions. 

Transition stages are rapid in Australia. The twilight flits across the 
hills and plains, and, ghost-like, disappears. The naivete of childhood slips 
away before short frocks lengthen into long gowns. It is daylight or dark- 
ness, infancy or womanhood here. Before the English girl has outgrown 
childish delights the Australian is a woman in miniature, self-conscious, self- 
confident, not easily abashed, with eyes that long since have ceased to look 
out upon the world with wonder. In a short skirt, with a plait down its 
back,-young Australia imitates its elders, flirts, falls in love, and, sometimes, 
reads and writes funny little love-letters in all seriousness. Very youthful, 
very innocent all this in its way, but the way itself strikes one as just a little 
precocious. Like her brother, the Australian girl has a say as to what she 
learns, where she goes, what she wears. In fact, she brings herself up under 
easy supervision. Grown to womanhood, the glitter and glamor of life al- 
ready tarnished in her sight, she is without reserve, possessed of few illusions 
and less sentiment. She has arrived at a very good opinion of herself. So far 
as circumstances permit she pleases herself in the choice of a husband or a 
course in life. But with all her liberty she does not enjoy the recognized 
freedom and independence of the American girl. 

The social code is slightly confusing. For an unengaged girl to go 
to the theatre or for a walk alone with a man would be scandalous, but 
at a dance she may wander about dim gardens and verandas with a new 
acquaintance and it is quite another thing. She marries at any age 
short of middle age, but it is not into greater freedom as the French- 



